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function and purpose they discharge in the cosmic process." He maintained that 
the world is will, and will means for him force or impulse ; "but," says Professor 
Caldwell, " he still conceives of will in primarily a negative way. He comes in the 
end to tell us what the world is not, and what the end of life is not. ' ' We may de- 
tect here the germ of his Buddhistic and pessimistic predilections. 

The result is a sort of illusionism, which Schopenhauer essays to escape from 
by his peculiar treatment of the religious problem. " In its highest reaches," says 
Professor Caldwell, "Schopenhauer's philosophy becomes virtually a metaphysic 
' ' of the redemption of the individual from his own misery and from that of -he 
" world. . . . His treatment of religion is important. It is essentially different from 
" that of Kant and from rationalism generally, laying far more stress on the pecu- 
liarly religious feelings as elements in the solution of the religious problem." 

It is no adequate characterisation of Schopenhauer's philosophy, Professor 
Caldwell thinks, to call it pessimism. ' ' Schopenhauer himself attached quite as 
much importance to the positive aspects of his system as to the negative." His suc- 
cess among the degenerates is owing to the circumstance that " it is naturally com- 
"forting at times to be able to put one's self in the hands of a man who had the 
' ' strength to assault all intellectual presuppositions and theories about life whatso- 
ever, and, in particular, to help to overturn a philosophy whose proudest boast 
" it was to exhibit the intellect or the idea as actually victorious over both nature 
" and history." His success generally is due to the fact that his philosophy chron- 
ilces " the effort a century has had to make to reconcile its ideal theories about life 
with the facts that science has disclosed or thinks it has discovered." 

Lastly, Professor Caldwell emphasises Schopenhauer's contempt for dogma 
and history, which incapacitated him from understanding and justly appreciating 
even his own mission, which was to "correlate idealism and realism, Platonism 
and life." Therein, according to Professor Caldwell, lay his real work, of which, 
however, strange to say, he was absolutely unconscious. As to his influence, "he 
"appealed to those who were without any gospel, to those who felt that the wil' 
4 'was at the bottom of everything, but who yet could not feel that they had been 
"wrong in believing something else to be at the bottom of everything. The re- 
' ' deeming thing about him and those who began to listen to his teaching was that 
"both he and they had got hold of a fact greater, perhaps, than they could reckon 
"with, but still a fact." 

From the preceding statements we may, perhaps, also gather some inkling of 
Professor Caldwell's own views. T. J. McC. 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, zum Selbststudium und fur Vor- 
lesungen. Von Dr. Johannes Rehmke, o. o. Professor der Philosophie zu 
Greifswald. Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1896. Pages, 308. 
The literature of Germany is extraordinarily rich in histories of philosophy, and 

their number seems to be steadily on the increase. The last to enter the field is 
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Dr. Johannes Rehmke, Professor of Philosophy in Greifswald, who has now en- 
riched the growing cycle of his works by the present business-like and concise Ru- 
diments, designed for autodidactic purposes or for collateral use with lectures. Its 
succinct form, utterly eschewing comments and discussions, its banishment of all 
biographical details, the omission of unnecessary prefaces and introductions, are 
all qualities which unite in making it unique and valuable and deserving of recom- 
mendation for students whose interest is not in need of being aroused. So far as 
we have been able to examine it, it is a faithful miniature reproduction of its mate- 
rial, devoting to each thinker adequate space, measured by his relative importance 
in the development of philosophy. 

Professor Rehmke characterises the object of philosophy to be the denning of 
reality, full and entire, in terms of its general controlling factors ; hence its desig- 
nation of universal or fundamental science. Its expressed function is the answer- 
ing of all general questions touching the world or reality in its largest sense. 

Excluding India and all tentative and groping speculation (we cannot infer 
from the author's statements whether he places the philosophy of India on the same 
level with primitive and unsystematic attempts at solving the problems of existence), 
he makes philosophy begin with the Greeks. The development of philosophy is 
divided into two main parts — the history of ancient, and the history of modern phi- 
losophy : the first comprising the time from 600 B. C. to 1600 A. D.; the latter em- 
bracing the period from 1600 A. D. to the present. To the ancient period 101 pages 
are devoted, and to the modern 203. The entire era of the rise of Grecian philos- 
ophy, extending from the Ionic physiologers through the Pythagoreans, Heraclite- 
ans, Eleatics, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomicians to the Sophists, re- 
ceives but 23 pages. The commanding figures of ancient philosophy, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, receive 38. The decline of ancient philosophy, which is made 
to extend from the Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, etc. to Scholasticism, Western 
Mysticism, and the philosophical Humanists of the sixteenth century, receives 39 
pages. Modern philosophy is divided into three periods, the Pre-Kantian, the 
Kantian, and the Post-Kantian. In the first, Bacon (3 pages), Hobbes (8 pages), 
Descartes (14 pages), Geulinx, Malebranche, Spinoza (18 pages), Locke (11 pages), 
Berkeley (7 pages), Hume (16 pages), the Scottish School, the philosophers of the 
French Illumination, Leibnitz (17 pages), Wolff, and the philosophers of the Ger- 
man Aufklarung, receive consideration. To Kant, forty-six pages are devoted. 
After Kant are treated Fichte (11 pages), Schelling (3 pages), Hegel (5 pages), 
Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer (8 pages), Herbart (6 pages), and Lotze (3 pages). 
Lotze concludes the work. A glance at the preceding list and the figures showing 
the space devoted to the respective philosophers, will indicate the scope and predi- 
lections of Professor Rehmke's treatment. Its economic qualities alone might jus- 
tify its translation into English, provided this could be fluently and not woodenly 
done. 11. 



